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THE ‘BURKING SYSTEM.’ 
ITS CAUSES AND CURE. 


We have great gratification in laying before our readers the follow- 
ing interesting and well-argued letter. It particularly pleases us, 
because while it looks a frightful subject manfully in the face, and 
shrinks from no useful detail, it maintains a wholesome and encou- 
raging opinion of human nature,—the unfailing consequence of a 
thorough search into what gives us an ill opinion of it. 

The worst of human beings here finds at once his excuse and his 
eorrection: we are reconciled to the fellow-creature, while we 
shudder at his crimes; and the more we are reconciled, the more 
anxious do we become to put an end to the mistakes which have 
made him so criminal, and produced such frightful absurdities. 

This is a very different thing from making a saint of a man at the 
gallows, and keeping up the notion of the wickedness which brought 
him there. Philosophy, which makes saints of none, makes human 
beings of all; and treats wickedness itself as only the worst of 
errors, remediable by education and government. 

We feel almost ashamed to put our sign-manual to notices so 
brief as this. But our goodnatured readers will have it so. We 
must excuse it to ourselves as being a sign-social ; and must beg it 
to be so understood, when it can mean nothing else. 


eS 
TO THE TATLER. 


Sir,—A novel crime has of late years horrified human feeling, to 
an extent never previously experienced. IT allude to that species of 
murder teclinically called ‘ Burking,’ aportion of a verb which I could 
wish had never been engrafted on the English language, to its eternal 
disgrace. But the crime is proved incontestibly to exist, and it is, 
with mu cheason, suspected of being carried to a greater extent 
than has generally been allowed. Common murders are generally 
detected, by the difficulty of disposing of the body, but this species 
provides for its own concealment, by. the very act which converts it 
toa profit. 

T assert boldly, that the imperfection of the law is the sole cause 
of these murders,—not for want of due severity of castigation,— 
heaven knows that the love of mercy has never been the fault or 
foible of English law,—but in the making a crime in the statute 
book, and in conventional cant, of that which is positively not 
only no crime, but an actual matter of absolute necessity for the 
well-being of the human race. The law, instead of instructing the 
ignorant, tends to debase them still further, by the hypocritical 
advocacy of folly, which it forces on those who are facetiously 
called the administrators of justice. A wretched being has perhaps 
been driven almost out of the pale of society by the commission of 
some venial offence ; and, if he is cowardly, he takes to the loath- 
some office of what is technically called a ‘ resurrection man,’ in 
pteference to common thieving, because the former is only nominally 
visited with legal punishment,—the latter really. But so disgusting 
is the former employment, that even the thieves conceive themselves 
disgraced by holding communion with its pursuers. In the exercise 
of his employment, in which he is patronized by men of the highest 
iatellect in the community—the surgeons and physicians—he is 

ted with a subject in his possession, and amidst the execrations 
of the common people, joined to a strong desire to tear him in 
pieces, he is dragged to a police office as a malefactor. The magis- 
trate—commonly a mass of ignorant pomposity—takes part with 
the common people—perhaps for the first time in his life. He 
loads the poor wretch with every species of obloquy ; talks of his 
abandoned pursuits, and sacrilegious trade, in accents of horror and 
ultra-virtuous shuddering ; promises the ignorant auditory that full 
justice shall be done, and due punishment inflicted ; and then, after 
all this farce, played off for no other purpose than to stultify still 
t those who are already too ignorant, the poor wretch is turned 
into the front door of a prison, to be let out at the back, with a 








stigma equivalent to that of murder attaching to him, added to the 
liability of being shot in the first grave-yard in which he may be 
detected. The curse of Cain is fixed upon him, and every man’s 
hand is against him. Is it wonderful then if his heart becomes 
steeled, and his hand raised in return to execute the deeds of which 
he is already believed guilty ?—that the feelings of the misanthrope 
which society has made him, should burst out into revenge towards 
that society? which revenge is doubly sweetened by making the 
destruction of its members subservient to his own sustenance. He 
becomes the typical cannibal of civilization. The wild savage eats 
the actual corpse of his enemy. The civilized savage devours its 
commercial produce. 

Now mark the absurdity of the laws. It is felony to steal a 
body. Mr Abernethy testified, that no surgeon could acquire a 
knowledge of his profession without first mangling either the dead 
or the living, because skilful manipulation can only be acquired in 
practice. The law also forbids any surgeon from practising until 
he has acquired a knowledge of his profession. Here then are two 
laws on which much of the physical welfare of mankind depends, in 
dead opposition to one another The conclusion is, either there 
must be no surgeons, or a law must be broken. It is not to be 
supposed that the law makers are so regardless of their own corpo- 
real welfare as to wish to-abolish surgeons. Where then must we 
seck for the cause of the apparent absurdity of making a law, only 
for the purpose of breaking it ? In the hypocritical desire to keep 
up the pretext that under the law all men are equal, rich as well as 
poor, an assertion everywhere disproved ia fact. 

It is clearly for the advantage of the poor as well as the rich, that 
dissection should constantly be carrying on, in order that young 
surgeons may be acquiring instruction for the joint benefit of all. 
The legislature has taken considerable pains to make dissection 
disgraceful, by awarding it as a kind of extra punishment, a sort of 
after-death revenge upon murderers ; but an interested priesthood 
has done more, by instilling corporeal pride into human beings for 
the sake of the gathering of burial fees. Amongst Catholics this is 
carried to a still greater extent than by Protestants; and I will 
relate a most disgusting instance, which has just occurred to my 
memory. In Southern America, the Catholic clergy studiously and 
literally inculcate the dogma of the resurrection of the individual 
body, as well as the individual soul. This doctrine is so gratifying 
to the pride of human nature, that it is received without any ques- 
tion, by poor as well as rich ;~—by the former, from the notion that 
in a future state they may individually rise to importance, and by 
the latter, the men of ‘property,’ from'a sort of self-cheatery, 
which induces them to suppose that they may perhaps claim, along 
with their individual persons, the worldly wealth they have taken 
so much pains to heap up. Mother church profits by this in various 
ways. First, there is the composition tax, of from one hundred to 
many thousand dollars, which a rich man pays towards the close of 
his life, as a sort of quit-rent, for the various forgotten knaveries 
which he may have perpetrated in the process of accumulation, 
Most do this, because without it they scarcely consider their pro- 
perty secure; as St Peter might subject them to a serious over- 
hauling in the other world, were they unprovided with the clerical 
certificate or bula of absolution. The next profit consists of burial 
fees, which are never any fixed sum, but a very handsome percent. 
age indeed, levied without distinction on the property of both poor 
and rich, to the utmost of their means. The position is this;—the 
road to heaven is through consecrated ground,—the consecrated 
ground belongs to the parson, and can only be opened with a golden 
key, which is produced; because, without it, the rich man fancies 
that he can realise neither his own person nor his own property in 
the other world. But to my story. 

In the year of the ‘ nine bubbles,’ par excellence, 1 happened 
to be in the beautiful and romantic village of Chilecito, the 
principal sojourning place of the knaves and fools who went to 
gull and be gulled with the far-famed mines of Famatina, 
of which I shall probably, at some future time, offer the public 
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an account; only premising here, that Famatina is a noble and 
magnificent snow-crowned mountain range, rich as the dream of 
Aladdin the night after his adventure in the cave, and about as 
inaccessible as that subterranean depository. It is situated in the 
province of Rioja, lat. 30 deg. south, and formed part of the ancient 
viceroyalty of La Plata. The valleys and plains which diverge from 
its sloping sides, are studded with smiling villages, wherever a 
sparkling watercourse offers a facility for irrigation, the only mode 
of culture in a cloudless climate, where the earth is scarcely wetted 
with rain once in four years. But the glowing beauty of the ver- 
dure, thus forced by the hands of man, seen in contrast with the 
rugged masses of rock, and the barren thorn-covered plains, might 
console Adam for the loss of Paradise. And the girls,—not the 
ordinary Table-land Indian breed,—but the here and there Spanish- 
descended dark-eyed models of earth’s loveliest 
I shall never get back to my anatomy. 

Being not a very thickly-peopled district, there is but one curate 
for a space above one hundred miles in length, and upwards of fifty 





I must stop, or 


in breadth. At the time I was there, the incumbent was a tall thin | 


man, sallow and middle-aged ; in short, a personification of Don 
Quixote, save that, in lieu of the beneficence beaming from the 
deep-set eye of that enthusiastic and much-libelled lover of his 
species, the curate’s face expressed nothing but malicious cunning 
and grasping avarice. He had been originally a sexton and pilferer 
of church candle ends, and rose by that species of merit. I should 
remark, that a Spanish curate is equivalent to an English rector. 
The death of a wealthy miner was always a windfall to the curate, 
as his burial fees amounted sometimes to as much as two hundred 
pounds—one thousand dollars; but he did not on this account 
despise the smaller gains, and the lowest fee was four dollars, for 
the burial of a child; always exacted in advance, as the church 
never gives credit. | 

It so happened that the child of a poor labourer died at the age | 
of five years. The poor man went to the curate, and avowing that 
he had no money, requested him to bury it for charity. He met 
with a flat refusal, and was told to go and procure the four dollars. | 
How, or by what means, the curer of souls did not specify. The 
poor man, half broken-hearted, went about begging of the shop- 
keepers and neighbours, Their indignation rose high at the story, 
and although many of them were very charitable people, it was 
resolved unanimously, not to give the man a single real of money 
which was to find its way mto the pocket of the extortionate 
curate. Some of the more enlightened advised the poor man to 
bury his child in unconsecrated ground ; but ignorance and super- 
stition were so deeply rooted in him, that he only regarded his ad- 
visers with horror, as wicked oppressors of the helpless. Four days 
this continued, and the body became so offensive, that it could no 
longer be kept in the hut which the family occupied. It was there- 
fore placed on the roof of a shed which served for a kitchen, but 
still the curate was unrelenting. The next night the dispute was 
ended by the body being carried off by the wild dogs, and devoured. 

I have merely cited this anecdote to shew the extent to which 
superstitious reverence for the dead may be carried. 
nothing uncommon in it. Strip it of the religion, it is simply the 
avarice of power getting the better of all human feelings. Many of 
those who perpse it will doubtless be shocked, but let them reflect 
which is the greater crime, to deny sepulture to the dead or to 
deprive the living of sustenance ? which is constantly done through | 
the agency of bad governments and their monopolizing upholders ; 
—done, daily and hourly, and the perpetrators of murder by whole- 
sale are worshipped as 

* The glass of fashion and the mould of form.’ 

While these things are done, the Curate of Chilecito may be allowed 
to pass along in the crowd, unscalped. He acted but after his 
nature, and though it was unlovely, he must be pitied. The respon- 
sibility of crime lay at the door of those who gave him his training. 
If there be one place of after-death punishment more intense than 
another—if we can imagine anything so derogatory to the principle 
of beneficence as revenge—surely it must be the abiding place of 
all the Kings of Spain, fron Columbus downwards. To return to 
my subject. 


So long as rich and powerful people shall evince an anxious care 
for their own mortal remnants, it will be in vain to preach to the 
poor that there is nothing degrading iu dissection. ‘ Sauce for 
goose is sauce for gander,’ is in this case by them taken for an 
arguinent which no finely-spuv tissue of sophistry can beat them 
out of. . The rich must set che example, and if they choose, they 
can bring into fashion the notion, that it is a degradation to be 
buried without dissection, It might be carried still further, by 
causing the publicly-dissected to be buried with public honours at 





the public expense. Nay, the scheme of national pyramids might 
be taken up, on a scale far exceeding those of ancient Egypt. They 
might be made giant tombs for interring, stratum super stratum, the 
perishable organization of those who served their country after 
death, and their names might be recorded in the national annals 
and chronicles; or, after the manner of Greece and Rome, a 
/national pile might be formed to consume them; but any mode, 
| whatever it might be, which could make dissection that which jt 
really is—honourable—is desirable ; and even if such a mode proved 

| more expensive, where is the cold calculating heart which, even if 
'felt—could for very shame avow—that anything could be too 
expensive which redeemed the human race from the brutality of 
cannabilism, and attuned men’s minds to beneficence and harmony ? 
The rich are but too ready on all occasions to convert the poor 
to their uses, by legal or physical violence. But it would be as 
well for them to reflect, that, though they are ‘ born booted and 
spurred, and their dependants ready saddled for their mounting ; 
_ saying nothing of the chances of being thrown by rears or plunges, 
there are still cases in which the rich must serve themselves. The 
ancient professors of anatomy demonstrated upon pigs, but it is not 
|upon record that their demonstrations were available for the alle. 
| viations of human evils. Thus, the diseases that affect a bacon-fed 
ploughman are very different from those of a debauched nobleman, 
The latter might as well set the former to eat his dinner for him, as 
‘ to be cut up for him, for both the one and the other would about 
| equally avail him. <A pig would answer the purpose just as well as 
ja ploughman. There are certain disorders which are the peculiar 
| property of the poor, and others so decidedly aristocratic, that they 
abandon the plebeian race, and cleave only unto the rich and noble; 
leaving the nobles of nature’s fashioning untouched. To attempt 
to study one class of disorders upon territories occupied by another 
class, is about as absurd as the studious and painful efforts of Sir 
Nicholas Gimcrack to swim on dry land. But notwithstanding all 








| their care, the bodies of rich men are dissected surreptitiously, with 


the disadvantage, that the anatomical student is ignorant of the 
previous life and habits of his subject, and is thus deprived of a 
mass of knowledge which he might otherwise bring to bear on their 
cases. He gropes in the dark, and only discovers generals, when 
he might discover particulars ; just as the body of a Chileno peasant, 
who is fed on beans may be distinguished after death from a 
Pampa Gaucho, who eats nothing but beef, the first possessing a 
stomach like that of a cow, and the last like that of a tiger; the 
vegetable food requiring a larger bulk than the animal, to convey 
the same quantity of nutriment. In addition to the disadvantage 
the student labours under, there is the brutalization of those beings 
who keep human shambles for the carcases of their fellows. Nay, 
the assiduous student, who is poor, is sometimes forced to become 
a retail butcher himself, and clear his expences by disposing of the 
disjointed carcase in parts. All this too in secresy, like the com- 
mission of acrime! Does it not tend to harden the heart, and 
debase even that which is in itself ennobling ? A student haggling 


“| like a pedlar for fragments of human carcases! Bah ! 
There is, 


I am convinced that voluntary consent to dissection might be 
brought about ; but, if the leaders of society are too absurd in their 
notions to accomplish it, it must be accomplished by law—but 
mark ! it must be on the principle of equality. There has been a 
talk of appropriating the bodies of such as die in hospitals and 
| workhouses, because they are paupers, and the ‘ people of property’ 

are too good for such uses. ‘The question is yet to be mooted why 
_ paupers should be deprived of any privilege belonging to the social 
| system, but lam content to let that pass for the present. It is 

taken for granted, that paupers in the lump are lazy people, who 

will not work for society ; but it shouid first be proved that there 

exists work for all—rather a difficult matter,—and then, how are 

the unfortunate, the plundered, and the helpless from bodily afflice 
' tion, to be separated? A man may be worth fifty thousand pounds 
to-day, and to-morrow not worth a farthing. With a spirit broken 
| by the blow, he goes to the parish; all by the agency of others, 
over which he had no control. How are the peculiarities of this 
man’s case to be distinguished from those ‘of the lazy pauper, and 
who is to be the evidence, when all have shrunk away from the 
blighting breath of poverty? Such a plan would be rank injustice, 
and only endured so long as it could be enforced by power. As far 
| as a matter of choice goes, were it my own case, I should prefer 
| being dissected, and my bones polished and kept in a pleasant dry 
\ 


scented cabinet of a friend, to the very costliest of all the mauso- 
lcums that ever was erected, to keep together the perisliable frag- 
ments of mortality. 


But all people are not of this opinion, and so 
long as the prejudice in favour of consecrated grave-yards shall 
exist, we have no right, because we possess the pawer, to. mete out 
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one measure to the poor and another to the rich. If the example 
js set them, and by any accident the tables be turned, they will 
retaliate. : 

There is one just measure of deciding the dispute. Arrange it on 
the plan of the militia, not exactly, but more justly. Let the bodies 
of the whole community dying a natural death be made available for 
the public schools, and redeemable by a fine, pressing in the pro- 
portion of their means, for it would be cruelty to make a poor man 
pay the same amount as a rich one. The rate might be levied upon 
the valuation made for other taxes. The produce of the fines 
would amply avail for the purchase of bodies, without viclence being 
done to any one. ‘Ten pounds, now it is a disgrace to be dissected, 
is not sufficient temptation, but thirty or forty few would resist, 
when it would be no disgrace. Of course the purchases would be 
made only of those which died publicly, and the trade of the body- 
stealer would be destroyed. I am prepared to argue this matter 
with any one who is inclined to take up his pen for aristocratical 
privileges ; and remain, 

Yours, &c. 


Noy. 15th, 1831. Junius Repivivvs. 





Erratum in Saturday’s first article. 
“he can well spare.” 








DIGESTION OF FOOD. 
TO THE TATLER. 
London, November 16th, 1831. 
Sir,—Attracted by some observations from one of your corres- 
pondents (Junins Redivivus) in a letter on Digestion, which 
appeared in the Tatler for November 14th, I have taken the liberty 
of troubling you with a few remarks upon them. This gentleman 


seems to consider Dr Henderson as having been guilty of a! 


contradiction in his work on the * Art of Preserving the Health,’ 
&c. This is a serious charge to bring against the author of a work 
of such a nature ; and we shall presently see how well-founded his 
observations have been. 
that the Doctor, in one part of his work, states, that ‘ a thorough 
mastication of food is necessary to health,’ and in another, that ‘all 
strong jellies, and food which is carefully mashed, are oppressive.’ 
Now, although these two opinions may appear to your correspond- 
ent as contradictory, yet surely they are not so. For if a substance 
already reduced to a poultaceous mas: be taken into the mouth, 
little or no mastication is required, consequently the substance des- 
cends into the stomach lamost entirely unmixed with and undissolved 
bythe saliva. The gastric juice has therefore a more difficult operation 
to perform. It has first to force itself into the interstices of the mass 
(which is in itself a difficulty, the substance not having been 


sufficiently divided and acted upon by the saliva while in the | 


mouth) hefore it can gain such an ascendancy as to be enabled to 
dissolve the substance. The following experiment will in some 
measure exemplify the foregoing:—If a piece of copper wire be 
thrown into a little diluted nitric acid, the acid will only be able to 
act upon that part of the surface which is presented to it, without 
penetrating into the solid copper, the dissolution will therefore be 


carried on but slowly; but if we first reduce the metal to the state of 


filings, a greater number and variety of surfaces will be presented to 
the acid, and the liquor penetrating to every part, the whole will be 
rapidly dissolved. That the saliva during mastication performs no 
mean part is evident, from the method which nature makes use of 
to inform us of the fact. For when very hungry, the sight of food 


almost immediately causes a large secretion of this fluid in the | 


mouth, and, during the act of mastication, the secretion continues 


to supply the deficiency which the insalivation of the aliment pro- | 


motes. If this apparently simple and insipid fluid is capable of 


corroding copper and iron, as it most certainly is, we may suppose, | 
without any great stretch to our belief, that, with the aid of mastica- | 


tion, it will mix with and ina measure dissolve the alimentary 
substance, preparatory to its being finally dissolved in the 
gastric juice of the stomach. Your correspondent also. states 
it as his opinion, that if food were to be merely cut up and 
swallowed, the pieces would be more easiiy acted upon by the 
stomach than if the substance were to be in what he denomi- 
nates a mass, which the saliva and mastication had helped to 
form; in other words, that they would be more easy of digestion 
than if regularly chewed and swallowed. Here I again differ 
with him. Dr Majenidie has truly told us, that large substances, 
of whatever nature they may be, remain unacted upon by the 
stomach much longer than if divided into smaller particles, or 
remaining in a soft and penctrable mass. In my opinion, new 
bread does not ‘remain unacted upon in the stomach so much 
from its toughness alone, as from the difficult access which the 
gastric juice finds to it when swelled by the heat and moisture of 
the intestines. Fat animal and vegetable substances, Dr Majen- 
die considers as the most undigestible of substances: indeed when 
the bodies of persons who have dicd suddenly, or criminals, have 
been opened, vegetables have been found, some time after they were 
eaten, totally unchanged, excepting a little in colour, which wes 
supposed to proceed from the action of the bile upon them. I per- 


For “‘we can well spare” read | 


The contradiction of which he speaks is, | 


fectly agree with Junius in his strictures upon white meats, which, 
without question, are the most indigestible of all the animal sub- 
stances; and also conceive as he does, that the reason of all game 
being so easy of digestion, is the herbs upon which they feed, joined 
with the fact of their not losing so much blood as our common 
butchers’ meat. I must now apologize for the length of this com- 
munication, which has been gradually increasing, I may say unob- 
served by me, until it has obtained this unwarrantable length. But 
1 cannet conclude without remarking, that the same idea which 
struck me about the use of saliva in mastication, appears also to 
have been observed by you, and mentioned in your note at the 
conclusion of Junius’s letter.* And now, with sincere thanks for 
the-gratification you daily afford me by the perusal of your delight- 
ful little paper, I remain, 
our most obedient Servant, and Constant Reader, 
CryMicvus. 


THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF SATURDAY NIGIIT. 


Daury-Lane.—The Marriage of Figaro—Charles the Twelfth—The Spoil’d Child. 
Covent-Gar DEN.—Fra-Diavolo—The Irish Ambassador. 














Drury Lane. 

EnGuisu theatres, as at present constituted, make a sad business 
of Beaumarcnais’ piquant comedy of Figaro, and its exquisite 
adaptation to music by Mozart. In the first place, the performers 
want animal spirits; secondly, they want vocal powers; thirdly, 
some of them cannot sing at all, so that the songs are taken away 
from two of the principal characters; fourthly, Mr BrsHop’s and 
other music is mixed up with Mozart’s, which offends, and ought 
to offend us, beyond measure; fifthly, the translation is a bad 
abridgment ; sixthly, and lastly, the vivacity of the audiences is in 
_ general on a par with that of the actors. The whole becomes a dull 
mistake; an exotic that will not take root; an attempt to graft 
English berries on a poor, ill-used, stunted vine. 

On Saturday night there were two new performers; Miss 
Mayuew, who was announced in the bills as a ‘ pupil of Madame 
Pasta ;’ and Miss Suirn, a little girl, ‘ pupil of Mr Barnett,’ 
These titles make us desirous, for our own sakes as well as those 
of the debutantes, to speak favourably. Miss Maynew is also a 
modest, well-natured looking woman ; and Miss Smira is a child, 
anxiously, perhaps, put forward for reasons weighty to others, if not 
to the public. Yet our critical duty compels us to say, that we can, 
_as yet, see nothing to encourage much hope of success on the part 

of either. Perhaps we shall be able to give a more welcome opinion 
another time; and allowance is always to be made for first 
appearances. At present Miss Maynew’s voice seems thin and 
hard ; and though not unpractised in music, and probably able to 
give pleasure in a private company, she has not enough skill and 
science to make amends for a certain want of fervour and relish in 
| her style. Miss Smirn is a clever child, but not more so than 
/many who would succeed little on the stage. She looked too 
young for the part of the amorous page, and did not do more for it 
than has been done by many before. We stopped to see her in 
| Little Pickle, in the Spoiled Child,—no great test of a child’s 
acting, for mere confidence will do all that is usually expected 
of it. Miss Smirn exhibited no unpleasant amount of that 
quality: she had enough to carry her on, and on she went: but 
we cannot say more. We hoped to hear the song of ‘ Since 
then I’m doom’d,’ which is endeared to us by the memory of Mrs 
Jorpan. Some other was substituted for it (a vile practice): the 
little debutante sang it ‘respectably ;? and we came away. 

Why will Mrs Woop (who in some respects makes a good Susanna) 
set at nought as she does the rhythm and movement of the finest 
melodies* The duett of ‘Su Paria’ in this piece (we forget 
its English words) was spoilt the other night by this strange 
sort of insensibility, though it retained beauty enough even in its 
defacement to obtain an encore. 








The effect on these occasions, 
to those who have a just sense of what we are speaking of, is pre- 
cisely as if two persons got up to waltz, and in the middle of the 
dance gravely stalked off into a minuet, or began hopping and 
jumping in a country-dance. eS 








* It is a matter of common knowledge, and must have been aslip of the 
memory with our friend Junjus.—Edit. 
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MISCELLANIES. 


Piantine Roses on Graves.—At Barnes, 
a few miles from town, on the banks of the Thames, 
is an interesting observance of this rite. On the 
south wall of the church is a tablet, enclosed by 

les, with rose-trees planted on each side of it 
his tablet is to the memory of Edward Rose, citi- 
zen of London, whe died in 1653, and left 20/. to 
the’ poor of Barnes, for the purchase of an acre of 
land, on condition that the pales should be kept op, 
and the rose-trees Sidedrved.— Knowledge for the 
People, 

To Make tHe DeMAND EQUAL THE 
Svprry.—An unprofitable consignment of spectacles 
lying upon a merchant's hands at Lima, under the 
old Spanish regime, a corregidor was applied to, with 
a fee; who gave an order that no Indian should 
appear at divine service without spectacles: the 
cargo of course was soon sold at an enormous 
price, 


Tue Inpian Game or Featurrs.— The 
warriors and the young girls dance round four poles, 
to which are fastened feathers of different colours, 
From time to time a young ian quits the ranks of his 
compasions, and snatches a feather of the colour 
worn by his mistress: he'sticks this feather in his 
hair and rejoins the dancers, From the disposition 
of the feather, and the form of the steps, the girl 
guesses the place which her lover indicates for their 
meeting, There are warriors who take feathers of 
a colour not worn by any of the females, to signify 
that they are notin love, or are not loved. Married 
women are admitted only as spectaturs on these 
occasions. —Chateaubriand’s Travels in America, 


A Musica Sun-p1at.—A dilettante, fond 
of the country, where he spends the fine season of the 
year, hasestablished iv his garden a musical sun- 
dial, When it is twelve o'clock, the sun, instead of 
firing a cannon to frighten the ladies, loosens a spring, 
and at the same moment a delightful symphony 
charms the company assembled in a neighbouring 
bower, covered with the sweetest flowers, and where 
a breakfast is prepared. The music is enclosed in 
the pedestal that supports the dial, and plays fourteen 
tunes, from the most celebrated Italian and German 
composerse- The symphony lasts a full hour. This 
invention, which is rather amusing, cost only ‘the 
trifle of 2,000/," to the musical amateur.— Paris in 
London.—(The new weekly paper just publisned.) 


Gretna-Green Marriaces. —These ac- 
commodating farces are sonamed because the mock 
priest by whom the trade was founded resided on the 
common or green betwixt Graituey and Springfield, 
on the borders of Scotland, but removed to the latter 

lace in 1791, where his successors have since resided, 

he marriages are not prevented by the Scottish 
Church, because excommunication is the only penalty 
it can inflict, and the priest despises it. An attempt 
was made, in the General Assembly of 1826, to have 
the system suppressed, byt without effect. Upon an 
average, 300 couples are married in the year, and 
half a guinea is the lowest fee that is ever charged. 
In its legal effect, the ceremony performed at Gretna 
merely amounts to a confession before witnesses that 
certain persons are man and wife; and the reader is 
aware that little more is required to constitute a mar- 
riage in Scotland; a marriage which is perfectly 
binding in regard to property and the legitimacy of 
children.— Knowledge for the People. 


Dramatic Ixuusion.—The question res. 
pecting dramatic illusion has not been fairly stated. 
There are different degrees and kinds of belief. The 
point is not whether we do or do not believe what we 
see to be a positive reality, but how far and in what 
manner we believe in it. We do not say every mo- 
ment to ourselves, ‘ This is real,’ but neither do we 
say every moment, ‘ This is not real.’ The involun- 
tary impression steals upon us, till we recollect 
ourselves. The appearance of reality, in fact, is the 
reality, so long and in as far as we are not conscious 
of the contradictory circumstances that disprove it. 
The belief in a well-acted tragedy uever amounts to 
what the witnessing the actual scene would prove, 
and never sinks into a mere phantasmagoria,—Its 
power of affecting us is not, however, taken away, 
even if we abstract the feeling of identity ; for it still 
suggests a strong idea of what the reality would be; 
just asa picture reminds us more powerfully of the 
person for whom it is intended, though we are con- 
scious it is not the same.— Hazlitt. 





Now ready, 


THE UNENOWN TONGUB!! 
Or the Rev. EDWARD IRVING arraigned at the Bar of 
the SCRIPTURES of TRUTH, and found ‘ GUILTY.’ 
To which is added, a LETTER by the Rev. H. B. BUL- 
TEEL, A.M., late Curate of St Ebbe’s, Oxford. 
* To the Law and to the Testimony.’ 
WILLIAM KIDD, 228 Regent street; JAMES GIL- 
BERT, 51 Paternoster row ; and sold by all Booksellers. 





THEATRICALS FOR THIS EVENING, 





DRURY LANE. 


The Operatic Play of 


The Exile. 
The Empress Elizabeth « Mrs Faucit 


Katharine ‘ - Miss Pearson 
Alexina ‘ + « Miss Phillips 
Seduna r e « Mrs Brudenell 


Villagers, Miss Russell, Miss Crawford, Mrs Bedford. 
Count Uiric ° Mr Younge 





Governor of Siberia « « Mr Farren 

Baron Alltradoff - MrJ. Russell 

Count Calmar - - Mr Templeton 

The Patriarch . - Mr Thompson 

The Czarowitz - « Miss M. Chaplin | 
Daran " + Mr Macready | 
Servitz 5 - Mr Harley 
Welzien . ° - Mr Brindal 

Rimski ‘ ~ « MrC. Jones 


Yermach . ° - Mr Andrews | 
To conclude with a Grand Oriental Spectacle, entitled | 


der Ali. 
Mora (Wife of Sadhusing) . Mrs Brudenell 





Delhi . ‘ + « Miss Kenneth 

Fatima . ° +» Mrs Hamby 

Hyder Ali Khan « « MrH. Wallack 
Sadhusing . - Monsieur Martin | 
Phineah ‘ - MrC. Jones 
Azouff " - « Mr Ross 

Mr Fuddle (of Bermondsey) Mr Harley | 
Bednore . ‘ - Mr Fenton 
Zarés ‘ - «+ Mr Younge 
Veshna . . - Mr F. Cooke 
Kebar ° » « MrT. Blanchard 


#® To-morrow, Artaxerxes; Popping the Question ; 
and The Brigand. 


COVENT GARDEN. 
Hamlet. 





A Tragedy. by Suaxspgare. 


Gertrude . ° - Mrs Lovel 
Ophelia . «+ « Miss Taylor 
Actress, . « Mrs Daly 
Claudius ’ - « Mr Egerton 
Hamlet. , - Mr Young 
Polonius ‘ - MrF. Matthews 
ertes 7 P - Mr Abbott 
Horatio : - . Mr Diddear 
Rosencrantz . » Mr Baker 
Osrick \ - « Mr Farley 
Guildenstern ° - Mr Henry 
Marcellus : « . Mrirwin 
Bernardo - . . Mr Holl 
Francis - « Mr Heath 


First Actor ‘ Mr Evans 

Second Actor . «© Mr Tornour 

First Grave-digger - Mr Bartley 

Second Grave-digger . . Mr Addison 

Ghost of Hamlet’s Father Mr G. Bennett 

Previous to the Tragedy, Mozart’s Overture to Zau- 
berflote. Previous to the Farce, Mehul’s Over- 
tureto *D’Une Folie.’ 
To conclude with Mr Raymonp’s Romance of 


Robert the Devil. 
Countess de Rosambert - Mis Lovell 
Blanche , a « Miss Horton 
Matilda . . +» « Mrs Vining 
Lodine é ‘ « Miss Cawse 
Dame Gertrude - « Mrs Tayleure 
Robert ‘ ° - MrG. Bennett 
Lindor - « Mr Duruset 
Edmond , m « Mr Henry 
Picolo - « Mr Keeley 
Jaques Bocage . + Mr Meadows 
Gontran e « «+ MrTurnour 


To-morrow, Catherine of Cleves; and the Irish 
Ambassador. 








QUEEN’S. 


For the Benefit of Mrs C. Plumer. 





An Operatic Piece, entitled 
; The Barber. 
Rosina ° . 


» Mrs ©. Plumer 
Marcellina " + + Miss H, Phillips 
Count Almaviva , - Mr Plumer 
Figaro 7 - « Mr Green 
To which will be added, the Bagatelle, entitled 


Winning a Husband. 
In which Sirs C. Piumer, will sustain Eight different 
Characters. 
To conclude with a Musical Extravaganza, called 


Don Giovanni, 


Donna Anna « Miss George 





Don Giovanni - « MrsC. Plumer 
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Don Octavio . - Mr Healy 


ROYAL OLYMPIC, 


The Burleita of 
The Chaste Salute, 


Baroness de Blancbec Miss Stuart 
Madame Thibaut Miss A. Crawford 





Lucille ‘. ; Miss Forde 
Colonel Derville . « Mr Horn 
Thibaut ‘ - Mr Collier 
Philippe. . Mr Worrell 
Afrer which, a Burletta, called 
The Widow. 
Phoebe v Miss Patterson 


The Widow Dashington ‘ 


Madame Vestrig 
Augustus Gallopade 


Mr Liston 


Frank Rhapsody Mr J. Vining 
Trusty . . - Mr Gough 

Benjamin Crawl © « MrW. Vini 
Bond j Mr Sherriff 


To which will be added, 
I’ll be Wour Second! 


Emma ° 8 - Miss Norman 
General Balcour - « MrG ugh 
George Lovel - Mr J. Vining 
Lieutenant O’Bryan . ~. Mr Brougham 
Captain St Alvan. - Mr Raymond 

Mr Placid - Mr Liston 

To conclude with a Burletta, under the title of 
Olympic Revels. 

Pandora . : Madame Vestris 








ADELPHI. 


A New Burletta, called 


Victorine. 
‘ . Mrs Yates 





Victorine . 


Elise . - « Mrs Fitzwiltm 
Sophie 4 . « Mrs Gallot 
Alexandre A - Mr Wilkinson 
César Chanteloupe - Mr O. Smith 
Mr Bonassus ‘i . Mr J. Reeve 
Blaise ° - « Mr Buckstone 
Michael. . - Mr Hemmings 


After which, a New Burletta, called 


The Wept of the Wish- 
, Wish. 


In which Madame Celeste will appear. 
To conclude with, | 


Hyder Ali. 
Mrs Fit? william 
Mr J. Reeve 


The Tiger Cat 
The Lion, with Songs 


The Tiger, with Words Mr Wilkinson 

Hyder Ali . e Mi S. Smith 

Sadhusing F 3 Mr Gallot 

His Wife and Daughter . Misses Barnett and 
Beaumont 





SURREY. 


A New Operatic Fairy Tale, entitled 


Cinderella. 
Cinderella ; - Miss Somerville 
Vixenella * ° Miss Vincent 
Flirtilla t ‘ » MrsC. Hill 
Prince Floridor of Salerno . Mr Edwin 
Zelidor ° Mr Ransford 


The Baron Ferozo Pomposo Mr C. Hill 


Flippertonio ° Mr Vale 
Le Conte del Pave - « Mr Lee 
Il Signor Rovadini - Mr Young 
Beto . . - « Mr Rogers 
Roland é ° - Mr Webb 


After which, a Comic Drama, entitled 


The Merry Mourners. 
Mrs Cockletop . Madame Simoa 
Mrs Camomile “ - Miss Scott 
Belinda ‘ - « MrsC. Hill 
Cockletop , r . Mr Williams 
Frank ° - »- MrC. Hill 
Napkin. ° Mr Rogers 


To conclude with the Nautical Spectaele of 


Black Beard. 


Orra Mrs Brooks 

Ismene E « Miss Scott 

Nancy Dawson : « Miss Vincent 

Black Beard . - MrD. Pitt 

Grim ‘ . Mr Ransford | 
Clueline . - « Mr Asbury 

William . ‘ - MrC. Hill 





Cosurc. — The Long Rifle — Luke the 
Labourer. 

New Ciry. — Guy Mannering—Of Age 
To-Morrow—Charles the Twelfth. 
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